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PEACE. 
’T1s not in seeking, 
*Tis not in endless striving 
Thy quest is found 
Be still and listen ; 
Be still and drink the quiet 
Of all around 


Not for thy crying, 

Not for thy loud beseeching 
Will peace draw near. 

Rest with palms folded ; 

Rest with thine eyelids fallen 
Lo! peace is here. 


EDWARD ROWLAND SILL. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
FRIENDS IN SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY. 
BY PROF. ARTHUR BEARDSLEY, SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 
Tue Society of Friends has from its very origin less 
than two and a half centuries ago, had a most power- 
ful influence in the world, from almost every point 
of view; an influence out of all proportion to its 
membership, and greater, indeed, than that of any 
other sect that ever existed. 

I propose to call your attention, in some degree, 
tothe part which its members, as individuals, have 
taken in the material advancement of the human 
race,—in promoting the arts and sciences, which 
have contributed so largely to the prosperity and the 
civilization of these times,—and to sketch briefly the 
lives of some of those to whom we are thus greatly 
indebted. 

I have confined myself mainly at this time to 
those who were born before the present century, 
both because recent events are more familiar to us, 
and because, in the brief time at my disposal, I can 
touch but a comparatively small part of this period ; 
and I have promised myself the pleasure of continu- 
ing these notes over more ground and to a later 
period, as time and opportunity permit. 

I begin with the subject of iron, because unques- 
tionably its development has prepared the way for 
s the present material prosperity. “It is the posses- 
sion of iron,” says an eminent writer,“ which con- 
stitutes, humanly speaking, the difference between 
savage life and civil society.” When, to supply the 
ever-increasing demand for iron, the immense forests 
of England, from which was made the charcoal for 
smelting the ores, began to be so severely encroached 
upon that fears were entertained that there would 
be no wood left for domestic uses, the English Parlia- 
ment imposed such severe restrictions against its use 
in iron smelting as almost to threaten the destruc- 
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tion of that industry. “‘ Many think,” says a writer 
of that time, “that there should be no works any- 
where,—they do so devour the woods.” Evelyn 
complains, most pathetically, that nature had thought 
fit to place the most accessible iron-ore immediately 
beneath our most extensive and flourishing forests, 
After describing some sylvan giants, he exclaims: 
“What a pity such goodly creatures should be de- 
voted to Vulcan! ” 

Sut as the use of iron could not be dispensed with, 
manufacturers sought some other fuel as a substitute 
for the almost prohibited wood ; some proposing the 
use of coal; others going so far as to take out patents 
for its use, and to experiment with more or less suc- 
cess. Thomas Fuller quaintly says: “‘ Ob! if this coal 
could be so charmed as to make iron smelt out of the 
stone, as it maketh it in smiths’ forges to be wrought 
in the bars! But Rome was not all built in one day, 
and a new world of experiments is left to the dis- 
covery of posterity.” 

More than a hundred years of such experiments 
passed before the use of coal became general. Its 
first successful use on a large scale in the regular pro- 
cess of iron manufacture, was at the Colebrook-Dale 
works, established by Abraham Darby, a member of 
the Society of Friends. He was the son of a farmer 
residing at Wrensnest, and was born in 1677. After 
serving an apprenticeship to a maker of malt-kilns 
near Birmingham, he married and moved to Bristol 
in 1698 to begin business on his own account. Here 
he was joined by three (or four) partners,also Friends, 
and together they established the brass works known 
as the Baptist Mills, of which he took the manage- 
ment. Believing that cast iron could be used as a 
substitute for brass, in the making of hollow ware, 
he visited Holland in 1704, and in 1706 imported 
some Dutch workmen, whom he prevailed upon to 
try to make such iron castings, in moulds of sand; 
but they failed, and considerable loss was incurred 
in the experiments. At thistime one John Thomas, 
a boy who had been sent into the brass works until 
he could procure other suitable employment, and 
who was a looker-on during some of the experiments, 
said that he “thought he saw how they had missed 
it.’ He begged to be allowed to try; and he and 
Abraham Darby remained alone in the workshop 
the same night, and before morning had successfully 
cast an iron pot. The boy entered into an agree- 
ment to serve Abraham Darby and to keep the 
method a secret, and in spite of enticing offers, he 
continued honorably faithful to his master ; and later, 
in their adversity, to the master’s wife and family. 

For more than a hundred years after that night 
in which an iron casting had been successfully made 
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and its air holes, the process was practiced and kept 
secret at Colebrook Dale, with plugged key-holes and 
barred doors. It greatly cheapened the cost of uten- 
sils much used by the poor. In 1709, his partners 
becoming dissatisfied and declining to furnish more 
money for further experiments, Abraham Darby 
withdrew his interest in the Baptist Mills, settled 
with his family at Madeley Court, and leased a small 
furnace at Colebrook-Dale, in the midst of an im- 
mense forest which furnished abundant fuel for the 
works. 

The castings at Colebrook-Dale soon acquired a 
wide reputation, and the business continued to in- 
crease until his death,in 1717. As the business in- 
creased, however, the same scarcity of fuel which 
had stopped so many other furnaces began to be ex- 
perienced, and led gradually to the use of coke and 
peat, and fivally to the use of coal and to the entire 
abandonment of charcoal. 

There is some doubt as to the date of this import- 
ant industrial event. One “History of the Iron Trade” 
puts it in 1713, but this is now believed to refer to 
the use of coke, and that the credit of using coal it- 
self is due to Abraham Darby's son-in-law, Richard 
Ford, manager of the works in 1747, and that it came 
into regular use in 1757 under the management of 
Richard Reynolds, son-in-law of the second Abraham 
Darby. 

The early development of the anthracite coal and 
iron industry of our own country is due to Josiah 
White, a Friend, and a member of the fi.m of White 
& Hazard, in whose works at the Falls of Scuuylkill 
occurred the first practically successful use of an- 
thracite coal as a fuel, in 1814. 

The son and grandson of Abraham Darby became 
successively, proprietors of the works, and largely 
extended the operations until Colebrook-Dale be- 
came the center of one of the most important 
branches of the iron trade, a position it still holds. 

To the skill and enterprise of the third Abraham 
Darby, we are indebted for the first iron bridge ever 
erected. He became lord of the manor of Madeley in 
1776, and as such was the owner of one-half of the ferry 
across the Severn. The owner of the other half 
joined with him, and they obtained the necessary 
authority from Parliament, for the erection of a 
bridge of “ cast iron, stone, brick, or timber.” 

Plans were prepared, under the direction of Abra- 
ham Darby by his foreman of pattern. makers, and 
were at once carried into effect, the castings being 
made in the foundry. The bridge was successfully 
erected in the course of three months, and was 
opened for traffic in 1779. In 1788 the Society of 
Arts recognized the merits of the design, and of its 
designer, by presenting him with its gold medal. 
Robert Stephenson has said of this structure: “ If we 
consider that the manipulation of cast iron was then 
completely in its infancy, a bridge of such dimensions 
[100 feet span] was doubtless a bold, as well asan 
original undertaking, and the efficiency of the details 
is worthy of the boldness of the conception.” 

In 1800, Telford carefully examined the bridge, 
and said of it: “The iron-work is now quite as per- 
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fect as when it was first putup. Drawings of this 
bridge have long been before the public, and haye 
been much and justly admired.” The bridge is, | 
believe, still in daily use. 

(To be Continued.) 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 

REDSTONE QUARTERLY MEETING. 
(Continued ) 
Tuirp month 4, 1799. Representatives from West. 
land, Henry Smith, John Battin, Isaac Votaw, Cad- 
walader Evans, John Heald, John Alman; Reds. 
tone, John Dixon, Charles Gause, Taylor Webster, 
Samuel Willets, Eli Oman, James A. McGrew, Timo- 
thy Smith. 

2d Query. “A considerable number of Friends are 
in a good degree careful to maintain love and unity, 
yet an increase is observed to be necessary.” 

“A letter from one of our representatives in the 
Meeting for Sufferings informed that it had con- 
cluded on a publication of religious tracts for the in- 
formation of sober inquirers, and as only 1,000 is 
proposed to be printed at the expense and furtter 
use of the yearly meeting at large, and to be divided 
in the usual proportion, this meeting considering the 
ntility thereof, agrees to subscribe for seventy in ad- 
dition to our proportion.” 

A committee was appointed to report “ what pro- 
portion they may think right for each monthly meet- 
ing to pay towards the yearly meeting stock, and 
other purposes of like nature.” They proposed forty 
cents on the dollar for Westland and sixty for Red- 
stone. 

Christopher Anthony, with Stephen Morlan as 
companion, of Goose Creek Monthly Meeting, Bed- 
ford county, Va., endorsed by Western Quarterly 
Meeting, Va., attended, having visited the meetings 
generally within the verge hereof. A committee was 
appointed to prepare a return certificate for them, 
and also for any other Friends who have paid relig- 
ious visits since having the quarterly meeting. A 
similar minute was accordingly prepared for James 
Ladd and Catlett Jones. 

Redstone informed, Ninth month, 1799, that 
Friends on Sewickly request to have their meeting 
established, (which has heretofore been held by in- 
dulgence of the monthly meeting). A committee 
was appointed to sit with them and endeavor to feel 
after their situation and ability for such a privilege. 
Several conferences were held, “ but the difficulty of 
crossing the waters” delayed a final report till Sixth 
month, 1800, when the meeting was authorized to be 
established on First- and Fourth-days. 

It was recommended by the “ Extracts” to pro- 
mote subscriptions for raising money to purchase the 
ground rent on a lot of ground in Baltimore,procured 
for the use of the yearly meeting; this had been pre- 
viously recommended to the care of the monthly 
meetings and some attention paid to the subject, but 
nothing prepared to forward at present. It was urged 
for several years and the amount raised paid annu- 
ally with the quota. 

It was recommended in the “ Extracts” for quar- 
terly meetings to appoint committees to unite with 
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“Which concern (as appears by the said minutes) being 


who have black people in their families, “ but hav- laid before the Quarterly Meeting at Contentney, the 19th 


ing few of that people amongst us, and none of the 
yearly meeting’s committee belonging to our quarter, 
an appointment was thought unnecessary.” $17.10 
had been taken from several members of Westland 
for muster fines, $7.30 being demanded. 

Isaac Hutchin, a minister, and Nathan Wright, 
an elder, attended with minutes from Upper Spring- 
field, N. J., having attended all thesubordinate meet- 
ings, and at the following quarter similar minutes 
were made concerning Isaac Bonsall and Nathan 
Sharpless, of Uwchlan, Pa., also Elizabeth Collins, 


of Upper Evesham, and Rebecca Cowperthwaite, of | 


Evesham, both ministers, and John Collins, an el- 
der, who had visited nearly all of the families, as 
well as the meetings. 

31 of Third month,1800. The“ Extracts” were pro- 
duced and read, and Horten Howard appointed to 
transcribe a copy thereof for each monthly meeting. 
A letter from Jos. Townsend, of Baltimore, informed 
he had forwarded this meeting’s quota and subscrip- 
tion of the pamphlets, styled “A Collection of Re- 
ligions Tracts,” published by the Meeting for Snffer- 
ings, the expense, exclusive of carriage, being $11.33, 
to be divided, and each monthly meeting to forward 
its share at next meeting. 

24 of Sixth month. Westland informed that 
Friends of Pikerun renew their request for a pre- 
parative meeting. 

The minutes and proceedings of a monthly meet- 
ing on Trent River, Jones county, North Carolina, 
relative to Friends moving and settling within the 
verge of this meeting were read, from which the fol- 
lowing is abstracted : 


“To the Quarterly Meeting of Friends at Redstone in 
Pennsylvania. Dear Friends: At our monthly meeting of 
Friends held on Trent River, Jones Co., N. Carolina, the 
7th of the 9th mo. 1799, the weighty subject of the mem- 
bers of this meeting nearly all removing away within the 
limits of Redstone Quarterly Meeting, so as that it would 
break up this monthly meeting, having been for some time 
on our minds, until nearly all have concluded to move, if 
they can consistent with good order, coming before this 
meeting, which being of so great consequence it is referred 
for further consideration next month. 

“In a monthly meeting 10th mo. 5, 1799, the weighty 
subject of Friends moving from Trent over the Ohio, so 
generally in a united body as to break up this monthly 
meeting, being opened by our last month’s minutes, refer- 
ring to this for consideration, and as it appears that nearly 
all the members of men’s and women’s meetings having 
had the matter in contemplation some time, and several 
weighty conferences in preceding monthly meetings, and 
being our united belief that it would be best for Friends 
generally to move as above said, and under a renewed con- 
sideration thereof at this time, we unanimously agree that 
so far as we ean discover in the Light, we believe our pro- 
ceedings are consistent with the leadings of Truth,—so 
that it appears likely for this meeting to come to an end; 
and that it may be done orderly it is the mind of Friends 
here that there ought to be certificates of conveyance of 
rights signed by this meeting for every member that ex- 
pects to move, with the time of their births inserted in 
them, as many as are recorded here, especially children’s 
births, to the nearest monthly meeting where they go. 


of the 10th month, was united with!so far as to leave 
Friends at liberty tu proceed as way might open,—and con- 
tinuing to be a subject of weighty deliberation till in the 
First month, 1800, when the necessary preparation being 
made the said Monthly Meeting solemnly and finally ad- 


journed and resigned their records and ‘privilege of hold- 


ing 4 monthly meeting to the aforesaid Quarterly Meeting 
held the Is8th of the same month, as is] certified by an en- 
dorsement from that meeting signed by the clerk thereof.” 

And as many of the aforesaid Friends with their 
families (and several from the Monthly Meeting of 
Covesound, in Carteret county, N. Carolina) having 
arrived and are now as sojourners in the vicinity of 
this meeting, and being a subject of such magnitude 
and importance, this meeting appoints David Graeve, 
William Hillis, Joseph Townsend, Henry Mills, 
Joshua Dixon, John Heald, Thos. Gibson, Rees Cad- 
walader, Jonas Cattell, John Cope, James Purviance, 
John Cadwalader to confer with them, give such ad- 
vice, aid, and assistance as may be recessary to pro- 
cure a settlement for Friends in the territory north- 
west of Ohio, and report next meeting. 

At this meeting was minuted the attendance and 
religious service within their limits of Jonathan 
Wright, a minister of Hopewell Monthly Meeting, 
Ruth Hoggatt, a minister of Springfield Monthly and 
New Garden Quarterly Meeting, N. C., accompanied 
by Rachel Dicks, of Center Monthly and Joseph 
Mendenhall, of Deep River Monthly Meeting, both 
being elders. 

Ist of Ninth month, 1800. Answer to lst Annual 
Query: “One minister, viz, Mary Parisho, from 
North Carolina, died Fifth month 23d, aged upwards 
of sixty years; she having removed to this place a 
short time before her decease. Our friend Borden 
Stanton produced a memorial concerning her which 
was approved and forwarded to the Meeting for Suf- 
ferings. 

On reading the reports from the several monthly 
meetings it appears that divers important subjects con- 
tained in the “ Extracts” of last yearly meeting have 
not been as fully and weightily attended to as their 
importance require, and Joseph Dew, Wm. Hilles, 
Benj. Townsend, Rees Cadwalader, Jonas Cattell, 
John Cope, were appointed to attend each monthly 
meeting, and endeavor in meekness and love to ex- 
cite to a more faithful discharge of duty in these 
respects. 

Pikerun Preparative was authorized,and a com- 
mittee appointed to attend at its opening. 

Several conferences had been held with Friends 
from Carolina,and such advice and counsel given as 
was thought necessary, and a few of the committee 
accompanied some of them in seeking a place for a 
settlement as recommended last meeting,—since 
which an office has opened for the sale of land and 
Friends have succeeded to satisfaction in the vicinity 
of Wheeling and Short Creek. 

300 copies of printed general London Epistle for 
1799 were received and one of them read in the pre- 
ceding part of the meeting. . 

The following names appear up to this time not 
given in the preceding: John Cozens, Asa Cadwala- 
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der, Abram Smith, John Smith, Henry Lewis, Thos. 
Grissell, Jos. Pennock, Jacob Beeson, Euos Graeve, 
Jos. England, Francis Townsend, Benj. Vail, Solomon 
Phillips, Wm. Kirk, Jacob Woods, Solomon Gause, 
John Fallas. 

(To be Continued.) 


From the Andover Review (Congregationalist). 
THE INDWELLING CHRIST. 

[The following article, besides being a very clear and inter- 
esting statement of a great religious principle, is the more 
remarkable from the fact that the Andover Review, in which 
it appears, is one of the most influential publications of 
the Congregational Church—Eps. INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL. ] 

By one of those developing and revealing processes 
which betray the hand of God, the underlying prin- 
ciple of what has been known as New Theology is 
emerging. Itis the immanence of Christ. It is this 
which underlies the recent broader and deeper con- 
ceptions of the universality of Christianity, the sig- 
nificance of the Incarnation, the extent of the Atone- 
ment, Continued Probation, Infant Salvation,—in a 
word, whatever is properly contained in the term 
“ New Theology.” 

It is not necessary to show how this fundamental 
truth bas given birth to, and incorporated itself in, 
all these enlargements of Christian doctrine. Now 
that it has emerged, it is plain enough to detect its 
presence and workings. I think all who have been 
in sympathy with thespirit and motive of this move- 
ment in theology must feel a grateful satisfaction that 


the truth which has been the leaven of it all proves 
to be of such profound and inexhaustive significance, 
and withal not new but old, for the New Testament 
is replete with it. 

Starting from one of these New Testament ex- 
pressions of the truth, it will be my attempt to offer 
a very direct application of it to the question of indi- 


vidual relationship to Christ. In the Epistle to the 
Colossians Paul speaks of the word or revelation of 
God, of which he is a minister, as a mystery kept sec- 
ret through all preceding ages and generations, but 
now made known. This mystery is, Christ in you 
the hope of glory. I think I do not misinterpret 
the import of his words if I state it thus: Christ has 
always been in men, bat with this difference: before 
the era of his incarnation, He was in them as a mys- 
tery; with the incarnation, this mystery became a 
manifestation. It is truethere are passages in the 
writings of the Apostle which seem to annul this in- 
terpretation. ButI think the antagonism is appar- 
ent, not real. If he teaches that men are “ by nature 
children of wrath,” he also teaches that they “do by 
nature the things contained in the law.” This teach- 
ing, in another and less inspiring form, has been 
generally accepted. 

All Christian teachers recognize that there is some- 
thing divine in man, that this something was there 
before the coming of Christ, that it is there to-day. 
Most of them choose to call it a divine principle, giv- 
ing birth to unselfish deeds and noble thoughts,— 
a “spark ” of the Divine Nature. The truth is dawn- 
ing upon us that instead of a divine principle this is 
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a Divine Person, and that that Person is Christ. It 
has always puzzled theologians to account for the 
deeds of virtue and honor which light up the pagan 
world. What is their source, and what their expla- 
nation? Some have so far outraged truth as to cal! 
them splendida vitia,—beeutiful but deceptive flowers 
growing out of a corrupt soil, entirely destitute of 
worth or holiness, because not springing from a re- 
generate principle within. Others have estimated 
them over highly, and held them up to show to what 
heights the purely human can attain. The one ex- 
planation is as far from the truth as the other. Was 
God absent from the human heart before the Chris- 
tian revelation? Was there ever a noble deed ora 
noble idea that was not God-inspired? No! A di- 
vine mystery underlay all that was noble, true, and 
beautiful in Greek and Roman, as well as Hebrew. 
That mystery was “Christ in them the hope of 
glory.” He was the justice of Aristides, the wisdom 
of Plato, the heroism of Leonidas. If not, what was 
the source of that justice, wisdom, heroism? Surely 
it was not purely human. And if the divine was in- 
terblended, was it not the presence of the yet un- 
veiled Christ, the Immanuel, the eternal Son, the 
Light that lighteth every man that cometh into the 
world,—then a mystery, now a manifestation? | 
know no other explanation of the prologue of John’s 
Gospel—speaking as it does of the world being made 
through Him, of his coming to his own, of his being 
the Light that lighteth every man coming into the 
world-——than that He who was among men before, as 
a spiritual illumination, now came among them in 
the flesh, the “mystery ” becoming a “ manifesta- 
tion.” Those who were “ of the truth,” who had con- 
fessed the spiritual Christ within them, recognized 
the entire correspondence of this faint image in their 
hearts with the moral lineaments of Jesus, and joy- 
fully hailed Him as Lord. I know of no other key 
than this to the Gospel of St. John, as I know of no 
other to the Epistles of St. Paul. 

But this view, it will be said, belittles the historic 
nature of Christianity. I think not. Because Christ 
was present asa “ mystery ” before he was present as 
“ manifestation,” is there any reason why the mani- 
festation should be undervalued? No! The mani- 
festation explains the mystery. It is better than the 
mystery. Indeed, the mystery adds significance and 
power to the manifestation. The central fact of 
Christianity, Christ bas come in the flesh, would 
have no meaning if there were no Christ to come in 
the flesh. 

(1.) God’s revelation to Israel was a revelation 
through Christ, albeit through Christ as a mystery. 
Even in the wilderness “they drank of that spiritual 
Rock that followed them ; and that Rock was Christ.” 
The patriarchs entered the kingdom of God through 
the “ narrow door,” although over it they could not 
discern the words, “I am the way.” 

(2.) If Christ was in the world before he came in 
the flesh, then surely he is present among men and 
in men now, and in all men of whatever race or re- 
ligion. Let us not shun the full extent of the truth. 
Yes, Christ is in the heathen heart. Dim, indeed, is 
his image ; faint, indeed, is the whisper of his voice. 
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But He is there. How else can we explain the recog- 
nition which the gospel meets as it falls from the lips 
of the missionary ?—“Ah, yes, that is my Saviour that 
you have told me of. I knowit!” Is not this the 
mystery coming forth to claim the manifestation ? 

(3.) But apply this truth to the men and women 
about us. Suppose the pulpit, instead of haranguing 
men upon their alienation from Christ, denying the 
unregenerate all contact with Him, should address 
them in this wise: ‘‘ Friends, Christ isin you. Yes, 
unbeliever, 1 include you also. I will even address 
you directly, and say Christ is in you. Do you doubt 
me? If I had said, ‘There is some good in you,’ 
would you have doubted me? No; you would have 
replied: ‘It is true; bad as I am, there is somewhere 
in my heart a principle of goodness. I know it. If 
I had not violated it, I should not be what I am.’ 
Will you question it—dare you question it—if I say 
that that good is Christ? Well, I do say it. That 
goodness within you is not yours, it does not belong 
to you. And yet it is entwined in your very con- 
sciousness. Whatisit? ‘Christ in you the hope of 
glory.. Are you saved by it, then? No. Christ isin 
you and yet you are not saved! Why? Because it 
makes a heaven-wide difference whether He is there 
as Ruler or Remonstrator; whether He is there as an 
accepted Light, the Guide of life, or as one breaking 
fitfully through the darkness; whether this Light is 
overcoming the darkness, or the darkness the Light; 
whether Christ the mystery, being received, leads to 
Christ the manifestation confessed.” 

What impression must it make upon a man who 
has been taught to believe that he is “ out of Christ,” 


to realize that, nevertheless, Christ is in him, a sacred - 


indwelling presence that he has it in his power to 
violate and banish him, or reverence and accept Him! 
Only by asserting this organic relation of every man 
to Christ can we convince men of their obligations to 
Jesus. Only by attributing every outflow of moral 
goodness to its source in Christ can we give him his 
true power and influence in the human heart. It is 
time we had done with accounting for the sweet and 
gracious lives, or the brave and unselfish deeds, of 
some of the men and women who are not Christians, 
as the exalted product of human attainment. If they 
can be as gentle, as pure, and as true without Christ 
as we are with him, then is our faith vain. But it is 
not without Christ. Is there any radiant human per- 
fection in any life ?—it is Christ-begotten. There isa 
word which ought to be said to every one not a 
Christian, who feels that nevertheless there are in 
him the germs of righteousness and love which are 
redeeming his life. It is this: ‘“ Do you imagine, vain 
mortal, that the goodness within you is your own? 
that it is your ‘ better self’? It is a selfish delusion. 
All righteousness is of God. You have no‘ better 
self’ apart from him.” 

It is this presence of Christ which we see in each 
other’s lives, this pure radiance which illumines the 
good, and even gleams fitfully at times from those not 
yet wholly evil, that gives to human life all its worth 
and beauty. 

‘* And every virtue we possess, 
And every virtue won, 








And every thought of holiness, 
Is His and His alone.” 

Nor does this lessen responsibility or do away with 
endeavor. For whether this shall be a dying hope,a 
retreating Presence or a growing one, becoming a 
foretaste and earnest of the glory which shall be re- 
vealed and of a perfect union, depends absolutely 
upon will and conduct. And with our attitude to- 
ward the indwelling Christ is intimately involved 
our attitude toward the historic Christ. The two 
blend and are lost in one another. It is the same 
Christ who constitutes the inward mystery and the 
historic manifestation. If we are of the Truth we 
shall hear his voice. 

There is one other conclusion which seems to me 
to ensue upon any large application of the doctrine 
of the immanence of Christ. It must affect our idea 
of conscience. Theology has unwisely left the en- 
tire consideration of conscience to philosophy, and 
adopted too readily its determinations. And what is 
the general idea of conscience thus obtained? That 
of an impersonal automaton mechanically pronounc- 
ing upon questions of right and wrong. And if the 
more devout minds have ventured to call it the voice 
of God, it has been as a voice dissevered from all im- 
mediate contact with the Speaker,—words of warning 
spoken into the soul at its creation as into a phono- 
graph, to become audible as occasion requires. An 
immanent Christ requires the personality of con- 
science. I use conscience, in distinction from the 
moral judgment, as that which detects the (unde- 
fined) presence of good, and impels toward it. The 
Holy Spirit is a Person ; and unless we would commit 
the error of allotting to the nature of man what isin 
reality God in man, we must, it seems to me, reach 
the conclusion that conscience is also the Spirit of 
Holiness manifesting itself, not in its inspired super- 
natural activity, but in the necessarily restricted 
sphere of the natural man. What becomes of con- 
science in the perfect spiritual man? The Holy 
Spirit is his conscience. What is the every-day, so 
to speak, activity of the Holy Spirit in the unregen- 
erate? Is it not the warnings and pleadings of con- 
science? And is the influence of the Holy Spirit 
ever separate from the presence of Christ? Not that 
I would seek to identify conscience with the indwell- 
ing Christ, but to attribute the monitions of con- 
science to Him, thus giving them a personal charac- 
ter. For the indwelling Christ is more than con- 
science. He is that mystery of Righteousness in the 
the human heart who manifests himself in all the 
motions of goodness and godliness. 

Salem, Mass. Joun W. BuckHam., 


Truta to thine own heart thy soul shall save. 
— Chaucer. 


Dr. CHANNING was walking on the beach at New- 
port with a lady. ‘“ When I look,” said she, “ at the 
sweep of the ocean and its power, and think of the 
infinite range beyond, I feel myself so small as to be 
ali insignificant. Do not you?” . “ My dear friend,” 
said he, “ when I look at the infinite ocean, I do not 
think of myself at all.” 





For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 

POPULAR AMUSEMENTS. 
Tue question is often asked, How far can Christian 
professors take part in the popular amusements of 
the day without compromise of their religious prin- 
ciples? and this is indeed a proper and a very im- 
portant inquiry, since the increase of sports and fes- 
tive occasions, not to add theatrical entertainments, 
has been so great in the past few years that one is in 
doubt as to what the outcome will be, and whether 
the youth who are coming upon the stage of action, 
will have any disposition to take hold of the sober, 
working-side of life and find in the pursuits into 
which it leads any real enjoyment. 

This question should be calmly and considerately 
met, not in the ascetic spirit of renunciation that sees 
in every indulgence of the sensuous nature a snare 
and a danger to the spiritual life; such a view of 
the enj yments of social life is foreiga to the gospel 
of Jesus as he taught it and lived it. It belongs to 
the dispensation of John, and Jesus himself, refer- 
ring to the readiness with which men entered into 
judgment in his day, said: “John came neither eat- 
ing nor drinking, and they say he hath a devil. The 
Son of Man came eating and drinking, and they say, 
Behold a gluttonous man, and a wine-bibber, a friend 
of publicans and sinners.” 

This is a strong and bold picture of the two ex- 
tremes, between which we must find the true place 
of the Christian believer, and we need turn to no 
other example than that of Jesus, though he was 
slandered and misrepresented by the men of whom 
he said,they “sit on Moses’ seat ; all things therefore, 
whatsoever they bid you, these do and observe, but 
do not ye after their works ; for they say and do not. 
Yea, they bind heavy burdens and grievous to be 
borne, and lay them on men’s shoulders; but they 
themselves will not move them with their finger.” 

The festive occasions in which Jesus took part 
were either family, social, or religious gatherings. 
The first public entertainment to which he was in- 
vited, so far as the record shows, after his entrance 
upon his ministry among the people, was a wedding, 
and what these occasions were then may be learned 
from travelers in the East, who tell us there is little 
if any change in the marriage customs of the people 
since the time of Jesus. Again we find him accept- 
ing an invitation to a dinner company ; here he takes 
his place and part in the enjoyment of the feast, but 
as we learn from the brief account given of what 
transpired, he took advantage of the occasion to turn 
the thought of the great company to the considera- 
tion of the higher and holier truths concerning life 
and its enjoyments, which he came to lead them into. 

It is to the example of the Christians gathered by 
the apostles in the Grecian cities of Asia and at 
Rome that we must look for any adequate idea of 
the estimate placed upon the spectacular amusements 
which occupied so much of the time, and entered so 
largely into the life of the people of those cities. 
And it can hardly be said to favor the indulgence of 
such pastimes. 

One is led to query whether the more simple en- 
joyments which satisfied the Jewish converts, in con- 
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trast with the great displays of stage and amphithea- 
tre to which the Gentile Christians were accustomed 
might not have led many who accepted the religion 
of Jesus from among the latter to retire from the 
world, and in the seclusion of the desert, seek pres- 
ervation from the allurements that they were unable 
to resist in the social life in which they had been 
reared. Taking ina literal sense the precepts and 
admonitions of the Great Teacher, spoken as they 
were to men and women, who were well acquainted 
with and accustomed to the figurative language he 
used, we need not be surprised that there should 
cluster around these expressions an asceticism which 
regarded all enjoyments of the world as antagonistic 
to religion. They made fasting and prayer the chief 
duty of the true disciple, and this in a certain meas- 
ure was grafted upon the Protestant Reformation of 
the sixteenth century, nearly all of the denomina- 
tions into which it divided making the attendance of 
theatrical and similar performances a cause for dis- 
ciplinary action. 

In the larger liberty accorded to the individual in 
our own time, each is left to decide for himself what 
may be partaken of without harm to the spiritua 
life, and where the line must be drawn between what 
is harmful and what is innocent. Yet this greater 
freedom involves the gravest responsibilities both in 
the church and in the family. In the church, that 
the indulgence may not degenerate into license, and 
the man who confesses to have been brought under 
the divine government become, not a stumbling 
block to his brother who, seeing how these sensuous 
pleasures are a necessity to his enjoyment, may be 
led out of a simple life of duty and labor for the wel- 
fare of others, to seek in the same path his own 
happiness. 

Bat when we consider the parental relation, and 
what it involves, we cannot be indifferent to the fact 
that children growing up in a professedly Christian 
family, where popular amusements form a large staple 
of the recreation of the parents, will be inclined to 
follow their example. The hold that sacred things, 
—those things which relate to the highest interests 
of an immortal being,—the hold that these should 
have upon the affections and the reverence for divine 
truths, is not deep and lasting, is not laid securely 
among the foundation principles of Christian char- 
acter. 

There is one test that may be relied upon when 
we try to find the proper limit to our indulgence in 
such things. We may safely conclude that whatever 
is not burtful to the mind or morals of those who 
prepare and perform for the diversion of others, can- 
not be harmful to those who participate in the enjoy- 
ment; whatever tends to make life purer, happier, 
more full of good words and kindly deeds, whether 
presented as a drama or in any other form, must add 
to the general stock of innocent amusement or to in- 
struction in the art of living wholesome, generous 
lives. How far the tendency of popular amusements 
as they are at present offered to the public, is in this 
direction, those who frequent them must judge. But 
from the posters, and announcements in our daily 
papers, we fail to see any indications that would lead 
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us to conclude that they are places in which the 
moral and spiritual life are strengthened, and re- 
freshed for the duties that lie before us, and the 
building up of a true and noble selfhood. oF 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
TEMPERANCE WORK IN GREAT CITIES. 
Great is the evil done by the saloon, and many as 
are the theories advanced for its suppression, very 
few of them take into consideration that while the 
appetite for strong drink may not be a natural one, 
the desire for social life is, and that for a large part of 
the community the saloon is the only place where 
they can freely mingle with each other in warmth 


and light. Primarily, this is the reason why a large 


percentage of those who afterward become habitual 


drunkards go tothe saloon. Even if a laboring man’s 
home be cheerful and pleasant, and in our large cities 
this is the exception rather than the rule, he cannot 
always remain there of an evening. His home may 
consist of one or two small rooms where all the 
domestic operations must be carried on, and in which 
he can scarcely remain in comfort. If he can read 
he soon tires of that occupation, and in his hone he 
can have scarcely any other resource of amusement. 
After the evening meal is over, and his wife is per- 
forming the necessary household duties, he longs for 
achat with his fellow workman. They have some- 
thing to talk about that he can understand, and in 
which he takes an active interest, and the only com- 
mon meeting ground, especially in the winter, is the 
saloon. If he is unmarried, living in solitary lodg- 
ings, he has even more need of society than the mar- 
ried man, and if it can be found in no other place 
than the saloon, he soon forms the habit of going 


there,a habit to which every visit adds a greater in- | 


ducement for the next, and which every glass of liq- 
uor renders more harmful. His career is thus forci- 
bly expressed in an extract from a letter from 
Florence Nightingale: “‘God speed,’ with all the 
heart of an old nurse like me, appalled with the dis- 
eases of hospitals, and especially of work-house in- 
firmaries, where the young men patients—at least a 
very large proportion—come in from the drink, and 
worse, come in again and again from the drink, know- 
ing that it will be the drink again which brings them 
there, and will bring them there as long as they live, 
helpless and hopeless to save themselves, knowing 
that they are caught and will be caught in the same 
desperate trap, which extorts each year a higher and 
a higher rate of usury—another pound of flesh—-to 
their dying day. Almost all the unmarried and some 
of the married ones (away from their wives for the 
sake of being near their work) in these infirmaries 
tell the same story: ‘I live in a miserable lodging 
where I am not wanted, and may not poke the fire, 
or even sit by the fire. I have nowhere to go except 
to the saloon, nowhere to sit down, often nowhere to 
take my meals. We young men lodgers often sleep 
in one room with two or three generations of the 
same family, unless, indeed, we can get into the 
model lodging houses. Coffee houses might save us, 
model lodging houses might make model men of us; 
nothing else would.’ This is the story, told with 





every shade of feeling, from tears to desperation or 
callousness, sometimes mixed with a pitiful love 
story, sometimes with a theft story, or worse, of 
thousands.” 

The demand for social intercourse is a natural 
one ; the demand for strong drink is, in most cases, an 
unnatural and acquired taste. Is it not clear then 
that if we can supply the natural demand witbout 
the evil accessories, it is not only a rational plan to 
pursue, but one which will fully meet the require- 
ments of the situation. But how to go about it? To 
be truly successful, it seems to me that the demand 
must come from the men themselves, that it uust be 
they who support and maintain any institution of the 
kind. It must be introduced not asa charity, but as 
asupply to supplant the saloon in the demand for 
social intercourse. In England this bas been done 
by the coffee houses, which are not mere restaurants 
but take the exact position in the community that 
the saloon formerly did, without the evils resulting 
from it. This has become a profitable business, and 
we find that out of the great number which now ex- 
ist most of them pay as high as ten per cent. on the 
capital stock invested. In America there have been 
several trials to provide such a substitute for the 
saloon, but unfortunately in most instances the 
founders let their zeal get the better of their discre- 
tion, and rendered their object futile by trying to do 
too much at once. To provide a substitute does not 
mean to take the men from the saloon and force them 
to attend a Sunday-school. They must have a free- 
dom of intercourse, the feeling that there is no obliga- 
tion resting upon them, which can never be attained 
so long as there is the least trace of charity in their 
treatment. 

That this result can be obtained has been demon- 
strated by the success of the coffee houses in Eng- 
land, and now what is needed in our large cities is 
some similar movement, to reform men by removing 
them from temptation, as well as to remove the 
temptation from them; both will have to be done 
before the desired result is attained. The tempta- 
tion or liquor must be removed by legislation of some 
kind or another, and the men must be kept from de- 
siring it and longing for the old convivial times, by 
providing a substitute for the saloon. A visit to the 
densely populated sections in the southeastern part 
of Manhattan Island would at once demonstrate the 
almost certain impossibility of forcing reform upon its 
inhabitants. The only practical means to do good 
in such districts is to have it come in a natural way 
through the persons themselves. 

It is a work for which Friends, by their profes- 
sions of belief in the good in all, and their willing- 
ness to work in a non-sectarian way are peculiarly 
well adapted, and it may serve to furnish the work 
which will instill new life into our Society, which at 
present is more in danger of declining from want of 


work than from any other cause. 
J. W. H., In. 


THERE is no winter in the heart 
Of him who doth a useful deed ; 

Of what he gives, he hath a part, 
And this supplieth all his need, 
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OUR CHRISTIAN CIVILIZATION. 
WHEN we compare the present outcome of what for 
nineteen centuries has represented Christian civiliza- 
tion, we are fain to acknowledge how slow has been 
the progress of the world along the lines of Christian 
effort for the uplifting of the human family. 

But in this discouraging aspect, we must not look 
so much at what we have failed to accomplish, as to 
what has been the substantial gain to the world. 
And we are here reminded that what was true of the 
first preaching of the Christian faith, in all parts of the 
world as then known, even to the “isles of the sea,” 
is true of the world as it is known to-day, and we 
can say without fear of controversy that the princi- 
ples underlying our Christian civilization have been 
carried to the remotest quarters of the globe, and re- 
ceived into the willing hearts amongst the peoples of 
all lands to an extent that leaves no room for doubt 
of the ultimate triumph of the Gospel of Christ 
every where. 

As we gather around the family board at the 
morning meal, a summary of the happenings of the 
world thousands of miles away is brought to us by 
the daily newspaper, along with the incidents trans- 
piring at the same time at our very doors. And we 
ask What is the forecast of the future, with all that is 
meant in this bridging over of seas and continents 
and making a common interest in our common hu- 
manity? It surely must promise a sympathy and 
fellowship between nations that as they learn more 
about one another will lead to a respect and appreci- 
ation of the rights of each, and lessen the occasions 
for strife and bloodshed. 

And as we come to know more of the older civili- 
zation of the East, we find that after all we have no 
great occasion to boast. A paper comes to us from 
the flowery kingdom; it is printed in our own lan- 
guage, the advertisements read very much as those in 
in our local papers, with here and there a name in 
Chinese characters; we turn to its news columns, we 
find they give the daily items after our own fashion, 
and this in Shanghai. The same may be said of 
other Asiatic cities where our western civilization 
has found a foothold, though not always to our credit ; 
for to our shame be it said, that too often the ships 

that carried the Gospel of the Prince of Peace and 
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its missionaries to their shores, landed with them 


the trader and his merchandise to corrupt and de- 
moralize the people. 


As this intercommunication between nations in- 
creases the causes for differences must disappear, and 
through the natural laws which more or less control 
the affairs of men, will come that necessity of settling 
difficulties without a resort to war, which through 
arbitration will make the principles of Jesus the basis 
of intercourse, and this because they are the only 


precepts that throagh their observance will bring 
“ peace among men.” 


MARRIAGES. 


HAMPTON—BRADEN.—At the residence of the bride, 
Eighth month 5th, 1891, by Friends’ ceremony, Susie 


Thorn Braden and Chester J. Hampton, both of Junius, 
Seneca county, N. Y. 


DEATHS. 

CHANDLER.—At Germantown, Eighth month 6th, 
1591, Arvelia R., daughter of Frank and Ella P. Chandler, 
members of the Monthly Meeting held at Green street, 
Philadelphia, aged 8 months. 

COLES.—At Fellowship, N. J., suddenly, Eighth month 
2d, 1891, Frances R., wife of Mahlon M. Coles, in her 69th 
year. 

CROASDALE.—At Merriewold Park, Sullivan county, 
N. Y., Eighth month 9th, 1891, of peritonitis, William T. 
Croasdale, of New York City, aged 46 years; son of the 
late Stevenson and Mary R. Croasdale, of Wilmington, 
Delaware, the former a minister, the latter an elder, among 
Friends. 

DAVIS.—In Keene Valley, N. Y., on the morning of 
Eighth month 5th, 1891, William Morris Davis, of German- 
town, Philadelphia, in his 76th year; formerly Member 
of Congress. Interment at Fair Hill. 

OGDEN.—Suddenly, on Fourth-day, Seventh month 
29th, 1891, Henry Corbit Ogden, of New York City, son of 
Charles 8. and the late Emma C. Ogden, of Philadelphia, 
in his 42d year; a member of New York Monthly Meet- 
ing. 

RHOADS.—At Secane, Delaware county, Pa., on the 
evening of Eighth month 4th, 1891, Mary B., wife of 
Samuel D. Rhoads, and daughter of Dr. 8S. P. Bartleson, 
aged 25 years. 

WILSON.—In St. Louis, Mo., Eighth month 11th, 1889, 
Josiah Wilson, formerly of Chester county, Pa., aged 72 
years. 

WILSON.—At his home, in Germantown, Sixth month 
30th, 1891, Benjamin Price “‘Vilson, aged 42 years, son of 
the late Josiah and Mary P. Wilson, of St Louis. 


Gop will only punish men for wickedness, and 
not for holding opinions. That is the truth that cuts 
into the knot of sophistry and ends that great error. 
That error itself is guilt. The church should be more 
intolerant of selfishness, cant, and hypocrisy, and 
less indignant with original opinions. The minister 
should be the pattern of intolerance of all that is 
immoral, and the model of tolerance of what is hon- 
est doubt, and honest belief in what differs from 
himself.— Phillips Brooks. 
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EIGHTH MONTH 23, 1891. 
CHRIST THE BREAD OF LIFE. 
GOLDEN TEXT.—Lord : evermore give us this bread.—John, 6: 34. 
Read John, 6. 26-40. 

Tue multitude who were fed near the close of the 
day lingered near the neighborhood, many of 
them doubtless encamping by the beautiful lake, 
that they might be near the Great Teacher in 
the morning. The wonderful power he had shown, 
and the instruction he had given them, as was his 
usual custom, had awakened in their minds a living 
desire to see and know more of the one whom God 
had raised up to be their Saviour, their Messiah. 
That there were many who followed him for what 
they expected to share of the earthly good cannot 
be doubted. Jesus is fully acquainted with their mo- 
tives, and when on the following day they come 
flocking about him on the other side of the sea, at 
Capernaum, where he had retired, he boldly charges 
them that they seek him because they ate of the 
loaves and the fishes which he had distributed 
among them. This opens the way for the teaching 
which follows, which stands among the most valua- 
ble, as well as the strongest, evidences of the Divine 
nature which he had received in the fulness. Only 
one upon whom had descended the dove-like spirit, 
and whose life and actions were entirely in harmony 
with the Heavenly Father, could have so clearly and 
convincingly portrayed the needs of the soul-life and 
the willingness of the Father to satisfy its hunger. 

Work not for the meat, etc. This ig not to be taken 
in a literal sense. The body needs to be nourished 
and supplied with food that it may be able to per- 
form all the duties of this outward life. The thought 


Jesus would impress upon them wasthat they should | 


not so labor for the earthly food that they had no 
time or thought to give to the needs of the spirit. 
What must we do that we may work ? etc. They 
ask of Jesus what rule of conduct they must observe 
that shall give them favor with God. 
they call upon him to point the way. 
Believe on him whom he hath sent, etc. To believe is 
the first step in the acceptance of a truth, or of a 
person making a claim to be heard. It was the will 
of God that they should receive him and believe that 
he was come to them from God, to teach and lead 
them to a better understanding of the Divine will. 
The bread of God is that, etc. This is a figure, and 


must be considered not as referring to Jesus in his | 


outward appearance among men, but in that divine 
and spiritual sense in which the words that he spoke 
and the works of healing that he performed were 
evidences that be not only for himself could find the 
bread that supports and strengthens the soul, but 
could of his own fulness dispense to others whose 
inner life was hungering for its sustenance. 

I came not to do mine own will, etc. This Jesus de- 
clares over and over again. It is not for any earthly 
gain or ambition, but that he may be obedient to the 
Father who sent him to seek and to save that which 
was lost. 

Have eternal life. The life that is without end, be- 
cause it is with God and conformed to that glorious 


As a teacher | 





example which Jesus lived among men. As we make 
his life our pattern, striving ever to be like him, 
shall the breath of divine life within us grow into 


| the likeness of God as seen in Christ, and be forever 


in his presence. 


The word bread, as used in connection with the 
word life——whether physical or spititual life is 
meant—means food, something that nourishes and 
sustains life, increases our strength and growth. 
Jesus found difficulty in conveying clearly to his 
hearers his thought upon spiritual subjects, and con- 
stantly taught by illustration from familiar experi- 
ences or objects, and Mark, 13: 14 says, “ Without a 
parable spake he nothing unto them.” 

In this lesson he wished to teach the method of 
growth in spiritual life, and as the multitade had 
been anxious for food to sustain their hungering 
bodies, so he wished them to feel hunger for that 
which would nourish their spiritual life, and learn 
what it was that would so feed them that they might 
have spiritual or eternal life. In John, 6: 33, Jesus 
says, “ The bread of God is that which cometh down 
out of heaven and giveth life unto the world.” In 
the opening chapter of the gospel of John we are 
told that the ‘ Word ” was in the beginning, and that 
it was “ Life,” and that this life was the “ Light,” this 
life or light being the Divine power in Jesus, and the 
power or life and light in all men which gives the 
bread or knowledge by which the spiritual life may 
be sustained and increased in us, if we hunger for it, 
ask for it,and use it. To test the truth of this we 
need but sincerely crave a knowledge of our duty to 
God and our fellow-man, feel after the higher, purer 


| aspirations of our hearts, and commune with and 


obey that power in our souls which gives these as- 
pirations and impulses; that power, according to 
Matthew Arnold, “ which is in us, but not of us, and 
which makes for righteousness ” ; the “ inward light ” 
of George Fox and the Friends. 


NOTES ON THE LESSON. 
The subject under consideration is a continuance 
of the previous study. Many of the throng that 


| were fed and left for the night may have returned in 


the morning, bringing others with them. This is in- 


| ferred from the language that Jesus uses, as he opened 


before them the spiritual lessons he intended them 
to draw, through the figure of the bread or food 
which had been partaken of on the previous day. 

The charge of Jesus that many who were now 
gathered bad been drawn together because they “ ate 
and were filled,” is true of multitudes in our own 
time. There are many reasons that influence the 
worshipers of to-day that did not exist then; the 
supplying of physical wants and the healing of dis- 
ease were two important factors in the ministry of 
Jesus and his disciples which have but a small part 
now in the motives that govern men generally. 

It is regarded as a stepping-stone to public favor 
to be a member of some religious organization, it 
gives the individual a standing in the community, 
and he has the confidence of the people. This, in 
the general sense of the subject is what it should be, 





and where the man is truly under the influence of 
the spirit of Christ, those who trust him will not be 
disappointed. But it is far otherwise with the men 
who have only the outward gain as their motive; 
sooner or later these show their true characters, and 
while the discerning mind of the Great Teacher is 
in large degree wanting in his followers, they are 
able to see through the hollow mockery of such a 
profession, and realize that now as then men are 
actuated by other motives than the abiding sense of 
the immanence of the Divine and the accountability 
it involves. 

The figure of bread, like that of water, is easy of 
comprehension to the simplest mind; we all know 
how essential to human life is food and water, and 
how soon the body perishes when deprived of either. 
So with the soul-life when brought into want 
through disobedience to the law of that life ; little 
by little wrongdoing stifles the breathings of its 
life-giving current, and the individual finds himself 
at the end without God and without hope. Sad 
indeed is the condition of these, and we can only 
leave them to the mercy and compassion of our Heav- 
enly Father, who cares for and gathers to himself the 
least spark of his own implanting that survives the 
wreck of all that is earthly in theerringone. Some- 
where, we know not how or when, “ the soul returns 
to God who gave it.” So let us trust that this “ bread 
of life,’ however much we may turn away from its 
health-giving sustenance, will ultimately feed the 
soul-hunger of the multitudes, though the eye of 
hope may be too short-sighted to discern the method. 


THE LIBRARY. 

“ THovucuts ON CuristIAN Baptism” is a neat pamph- 
let of thirty-eight pages, in which the author, who 
signs himself “A Layman,” discusses the subject of 
water baptism as an ordinance of the Christian 
Church, giving the several views concerning its use 
and efficacy held by the various denominations, and 
comparing these with the testimony of the New 
Testament and the practice of the Apostlesand their 
immediate followers. 

In a prefatory note the author says: “ It is not 
the province of this paper to state what forms or 
ceremonies should be used in admitting a postulate 
to membership in an organized Church but 
it is within its province to contend for what the wri- 
ter believes to be a correct interpretation of the 
Scriptures in relation to baptism. The use 
of water as a means of washing away contamination 
and purifying ceremonially the object, animate or in- 
animate, to which the water was applied, was a cus- 
tom familiar to the Jews, and, therefore, when John 
the Baptist appeared in the wilderness of Judea, 
claiming to be the messenger of God, sent to prepare 
the way of the Lord, there was nothing strange or 
singular to them in his demand that they be bap- 
tized, confessing their sins. If they believed that 
John was what he claimed to be, their previous edu- 
cation would lead them to be baptized of him to 
wash away their sins, and so be qualified to enter 
that ‘ kingdom of heaven’ which he told them was 


| cumcision, and in all 





coming Messiah. What this latter baptism was to be 
neither John, nor his disciples, nor the disciples of 
Jesus then understood. It was to be revealed on the 
day of Pentecost, and to the world (or ages) after that 
day. The baptism administered by John and by the 
disciples of Jesus was the same in character ; both 
prefigured the baptism of the Holy Spirit with which 
Christ was to baptize after he had been glorified. In 
the meanwhile all Jews (and Jews only) who ac- 
cepted the call and message of John or of Jesus 
were baptized as a ceremonial purification.” Follow- 
ing this are the various occasions as given in the Gos- 
pels where water baptism was administered, from 
which the conclusion is reached that Christian bap- 
tism,the baptism of the Holy Spirit, was not an “ ac- 
complished fact” until the day of Pentecost, when 
they were all filled with the Holy Spirit. The Chris- 
tian Church substitutes the rite of baptism for cir- 
the denominations, except 
Friends, or Quakers, no one can become a member 
without bein, first baptized in water. 

The writer concludes with a quotation from Sam- 
uel M. Janney, in which he says: “There is im- 
planted in every soul a germ of Divine life. By 
yielding obedience to the gentle intimations of Di- 
vine grace, or to those stronger convictions called the 
‘ reproofs of instruction, which are the way of life, a 
vital change takes place.’ This vital change, this 
new birth of the soul, this gift of eternal life, is the 
one baptism of the Holy Spirit.” 


THE FIRST-DAY SCHOOL AND PHILAN- 
THRUPIC COMMITTEES. 
Tue Executive Committees of the First-day School 
General Conference, and of the Friends’ Conference 
for Philanthropic Labor, held a meeting at Sea Girt, 
N.J.,on the 8th inst. There was a good attendance 
of those within reach of the place of meeting, and 
many members of the two committees, not able to be 
present, sent letters expressing their interest in the 
work, some also offering helpful suggestions. Of the 
First-day School Committee, Robert M. Janney is 
clerk. Its business included several matters of in- 
terest,—one of them the time and place for the meet- 
ing of the General Conference next year. The last 


| General Conference, (at Pendleton, in Ninth month, 


1890), decided to meet in 1592 “ within the limits of 
Baltimore Yearly Meeting.” It was now proposed 
by Friends of Goose Creek Monthly Meeting, Va., to 
meet in their meeting-house, at Lincoln, Loudoun 
county, in the week following their quarterly meet- 
ing, in Eighth month, (1892). Another suggestion 
was to meet in Baltimore city. Sarah T. Miller, who 
was present at the committee meeting, proposed 
Sandy Spring, Maryland, at the time of their quar- 
terly meeting, in Sixth month, and Levi K. Brown 
proposed to meet at Nottingham. Upon considera- 
tion of the several places, with regrets that all the 
kind invitations could nut be accepted, it was de- 
cided to meet at Goose Creek, at the time proposed, 
and a committee, to act with a like committee of the 
Philanthropic Union, was appointed to make all nec- 
essary arrangements. 





In the Philanthropic Executive Committee, of 
which Aaron M. Powell is clerk, the same conclusion 
was reached as to the time and place of meeting, and 
a corresponding committee was appointed. Some 
time was spent considering how the work of the 
Union might be further systematized, and so ren- 
dered more effective. 

The Literature sub-committee of the First-day 
School Executive Committee made a study of the 
outline of the Scripture Lessons for 1892, following 
the International Course, as heretofore. These les- 
sons, during the first balf of the year, will be in the 
Old Testament, in Isaiah, Daniel, Jeremiah, and 
Psalms, and then pass for the second half of the year 
into the New Testament, in Acts, and the Epistolary 
books. The difficult duty assigned this sub-commit- 
tee, of preparing an “ Intermediate” 


series of his- 


torical and literary Scripture lessons was carefully 
The 


issne of a new volume of devotional poetry was de- 


considered, and the work somewlrat forwarded. 


cided on, and after being carefully arranged and ed- 

ited, it may appear in a few months. 

A number of the company present at the commit- 
meetings drove on First-day morning to the 

Friends’ Meeting at Manasquan, a few miles distant. 

There is an interesting First-day school held here, 

before meeting. 


tee 


In the meeting, beginning at eieven 
o’clock, Louisa J. Roberts spoke briefly, her message 
being particularly addressed to the young people 
present. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
PHILADELPHIA QUARTERLY MEETING. 
As is usual at this season of the year, this meeting 
was held at what is known as “ The Valley ” meet- 
ing-house, in Montgomery county, the meeting of 
ministers and elders convening on Second-day after- 
noon. On this occasion it was not as well repre- 
sented by those belonging to the quarterly meeting 
as would be desirable, one of the constituents (Spruce 
street) having no member in attendance. There 
were present from other quarters, Mary M. Thomas 
and Franklin T. Haines, ministers, with others who 
are elders. The meeting entered into a weighty con- 
sideration of the Queries usually answered at this 
time, and it was felt to be a profitable occasion to all. 

Third-day morning a large and interesting assem- 
bly, composed mainly of the middle-aged and the 
youth of the Society, gathered in good season, filling 
the body of the house and overflowing into the gal- 
leries, an unusual number being from other quar- 
terly meetings. It was a pleasant surprise to find at 
the head of the ministers’ gallery John J. Cornell, 
who, being’in the vicinity in the interests of the 
Temperance cause, arranged his meetings so that he 
could attend our Quarterly Meeting. 

The impressive quiet was broken by J. J. C., who 
taking for the subject of his discourse the words of 
Pope “ The proper study of mankind is man,” spoke 
in substance as follows: Man, in studying the ques- 
tion which comes to him, “ Why is life given, and 
why is it taken away?” is obliged to answer: “I do 
not know.” This is the conclusion we must arrive 
at when we scan God’s purposes. So‘ The proper . 
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study of mankind is man.” We must necessarily 
come to this conclusion. The traditions of the past, 
vanishing from our vision, should not deter any of 
us from studying this question. Since doing so my 
faith has been more forcibly attached to God, and it 
has had a tendency to lift my heart and belief to a 
truer, purer faith. First we have the physical :—it 
has given to it passions and propensities which are 
all necessary to fulfill the proper functions of life. 
There is a tendency in many of us not to allow all 
theee functions to be governed and controlled. 
Man’s first duty was to dress all the trees of the gar- 
den. When these propensities, compared to the trees 
of the garden, are kept in their proper place, they 
should be enjoyed. There is nothing in the way of 
that has not had its source in the violation of 
what should be regarded as the proper propensities. 
The Apostie James declared “ Let no man, when he 
is tempted, say he is tempted of God, for God tempt- 
eth no man.” 


sin 


The appetite of thirst is one which is natural to 
man, so God has provided sufficient water or fluid to 
satisfy this. It is well known that the human body 
can live longer on fluids than on meats, deprived of 
water; yet this appetite carried to excess is the 
cause of the greatest evil of the land—Intemperance. 

The love of money. God gives us this disposition, 
and it also must be kept under control. In this way 
it acts as an Incentive to industry, instead of control- 
ling men, in which case it becomes the crime of cov- 
etousness ; this sometimes leads to gambling, and the 
principle is the same in those who are induced to 
take others’ money. Some are so weak that this, 
though a God-given propensity, becomes a sin and 
the evil that is caused by it is far-reaching. 

Pride, to a degree is good ; but not to feel that we 
are better than other men; it was the feeling that the 
white man was better than the colored one, that 
caused the enslavement of the colored brother. 

Anger—It is this that underlies the firm belief in 
any one set of ideas. 

Show me tLe man or woman of energy who, in 
any neighborhood, is looked up to, I will show you 
the person of strong impulses; but we must be 
more careful in this than in any other propensity, 
for fear the harsh word spoken may be followed by 
remorse, yet all these desires are good in their way, 
but they are the first nature, (the physical) and must 
be controlled and governed. 

The intellectual comes next. To provide for 
these bodies, for the gratification of the higher 
powers the five senses have been bestowed. But 
these intellectual faculties are not capable of giving 
us governing powers,—man is influenced by his will 
in every circumstance in which he may be placed. 
God has given another nature. The spiritual, the 
one capable of receiving inward evidences of his love, 
or his reproof, it must govern all the lower nature. 
The rational faculties are stored away, and behind all 
these is the will-power; as man recognizes the 
Divine strength, as he submits to the control of the 
divine will, then will he be brought into a state of 
harmony with the divine will. Herein lies salvation 
through the Christ. We call it the power of God by 
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which he communicates to us his will concerning us» 
and by obedience thereto we are enabled to extend 
our influence. 

The only way to look at these things is not to 
dwell in the traditions of the past, but to consider 
the views which are being opened to us now; in this 
is Christ’s salvation. 

There is a restoration which is reached through 
repentance, and by this man comes to know that 
Christ is within him, as in the case of the Prodigal 
son, on his return to the Father. As we examine 
the seeming mysteries all will be made known, and 
then we will find the truth of the declaration that 
“the kingdom of Heaven is within you.” The king- 
dom of heaven cometh not by observation, but is the 
true union of the soul with God. Some may query: 
Has Jesus no part in this work? We answer, Yes; 
as we examine into this we will find that the Spirit 
that actuated Jesus, remains with us to-day. So long 
as we live in obedience to the divine law, it will be 
well with us. “It is expedient for you that I go 
away, for if I go not away the Comforter will not 
come.” How necessary it is for us to remember the 
spirit instead of that outward life which was crucified 
1900 years ago. We must not bow down to the 
words of others, but must remember that the Christ- 
power is just as clearly given to the wo.ld now as in 
any former age. 

Lydia Price followed in a living experience of her 
own, which she said seemed to have been called 
forth by the thought, when Jesus was withdrawn 
that the Comforter might come. This season of trial 
occurred forty years ago in the loss of my mother, at 
first with a sense of desolation, until there seemed 
an overshadowing sense that my mother was still 
alive. I had made an idol of her,and after this I 
seemed to be able to hold communion with her fora 
time; but this comfort was taken from me, and my 
mother seemed afar off. When the query arose, why 
was my mother withdrawn? the answer came, that 
it was necessary to withdraw from me, and I have 
remembered that this brought the anointing power 
that leads us into all truth. Now we must turn to 
his Father and our Father that we may have the 
abiding spirit, and not be dependent on the outward. 
There will always be this power which will sustain 
us in every trial. 

Brief words of encouragement were added by 
others, after which the shutters were lowered and 
the business of the Quarter was entered upon. 
In men’s branch the report of the representatives to 
the yearly meeting was given, and portions of the 
minutes of that meeting were read ; a committee to 
bring forward the names of Friends to serve as 
clerks, was appointed. 

The business in women’s branch was similar. 
L. J. Roberts called attention to the fact of remiss- 
ness on the part of those accepting appointments 
when not able to perform the service, failing to so in- 
form the meeting. She urged a more serious con- 
sideration of our duty in this important matter, and 
called upon all that they be faithful to every service 
in the church, allowing no trivial circumstance to in- 
terfere with the fulfillment of such appointments. 
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A messenger from men’s meeting came in to pro- 
pose that, after all the business had been transacted 
the shutters might be raised and the meeting close 
in joint session. This was agreed to, and the feeling 
which overspread the meeting and found expression 
in brief testimonies to the overshadowing Presence 
was shared by the large company who seemed loath 
to separate. 

After enjoying the unbounded hospitality of the 
neighborhood, which is proverbial, Friends went 
their several ways, expressing the pleasure it had 
given them to be in attendance. 


ABINGTON QUARTERLY MEETING. 

This was held at Gwynedd on the 6th instant. 
The attendance was good,—larger than the average 
of the past five years. In the meeting for worship 
John J. Cornell spoke at length, citing the passage I. 
Peter, 5,“In your faith supply virtue; and in your 
virtue, knowledge; and in your knowledge, temper- 
ance; andin your temperance, patience ; and in your 
patience, godliness; and in your godliness, love of 
the brethren; and in your love of the brethren, 
love.” He dilated on these qualities of the Christian 
character. David Newport, Alvin Haines, Mary 
Croasdale, and Elizabeth Lloyd spoke more briefly. 
In the business meetings,which closed early,the pro- 
ceedings were of the usual routine. In men’s meet- 
ing, after a service of several years as clerk, John J. 
Moore has been succeeded by Benjamin F. Penrose. 


SPIRITUAL COMPANIONSHIP. 
How pure at heart and sound in head, 
With what divine affections bold, 


Should be the man whose thought would hold 
An hour's communion with the dead. 


In vain shalt thou, or any, call 
The spirits from their golden day, 
Except, like them, thou too canst say, 
My spirit is at peace with all. 


They haunt the silence of the breast, 
Imaginations calm and fair, 
The memory like a cloudless air, 
The conscience as a sea at rest : 


But when the heart is full of din, 
And doubt beside the portal waits, 
They can but listen at the gates, 

And hear the household jar within. 


Do we indeed desire the dead 
Should still be near us at our side ? 
Is there no baseness we would hide ? 
No inner vileness that we dread ? 


Shall he for whose applause I strove, 
I had such reverence for his blame, 
See with clear eye some hidden shame, 
And I be lessened in his love? 


I wrong the grave with fears untrue: 
Shall love be blamed for want of faith ? 
There must be wisdom with great Death : 
The dead shall look me through and through. 
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Be near us when we climb or fall : 
Ye watch, like God, the rolling hours, 
With larger other eyes than ours 

To make allowance for us all. 


Tennyson's “* In Memoriam.” 


EDELWFEISS 

From the German of Hermann Lingg. 
ON the rock and girt with ice, 

Sun and starlight for thy dower, 
Bloomest thou, dear edel weiss, 

Far from every other flower; 
By their joyous spring unblest, 
Lonely on the rock’s cold breast. 


Where the lightnings have their home, 
And the startled chamois listen, 

Where the plunging waters foam, 
Eagles reign, and glaciers glisten 

Death and terror everywhere, 

Pure and glad thou bloomest there. 


So stands he in noble pain, 
lonely near the arching heaven, 
Lonely proud, who the world’s gain, 
Smiles and honors, all has given, 
Freely as his freedom’'s price, 
As thou bloomest, edelweiss! 
F. i Hosmer, in Unity. 


WILLOW 


ON Grandmamma’s table 


WARE 
is waiting for me 
\ plate with gingerbread piled, 
Bread and milk, and berries and cream, 
And the mug marked, —“ for a good child.” 
And I eat my supper, and wonder where 
That wonderful land may be, 
Where the sky is white and the earth is blue 
That on my plate I see 


“Grandma, you know ‘most everything 

Tell me the story of it all; 

Do the long-tailed birds know how to sing ? 
Did a princess live in that castle small ? 

The princess’ hair in a fairy tale 
Is generally gold, but this is blue, 

How does the boat go without any sail ? 
Tell me the story, grandmamma, do.” 


So she tells me the legend, centuries old, 
Of the mandarin, rich in lands and gold; 
Of Li-chi fair and Chang the good, 

Who loved each other as lovers should ; 
How they hid in the gardener’s hut awhile, 
Then fled away to the beautiful Isle ; 
Though a cruel father pursued them there, 
And would have killed the hapless pair ; 
But a kindly Power, by pity stirred, 
Changed each intoa beautiful bird. 


Grandmamma put her spectacles on, 
And shows me on the plate 

The mandarin’s house, the island home, 
The boat, the bridge, the gate: 

“ Here is the orange tree where they talked, 

Here they are running away— 

And over all at the top you see, 
The birds making love always.” 


And the odd little figures seem to live— 
Strange fancies fill my head, 





Till grandmamma tells me, much too soon, 
It’s time to go to bed. 


3ut I dream of a land all blue and white; 

I see the lovers take their flight; 

Over the arching bridge they go— 

One of the lover birds flies below — 

From the little house with the turned-up edges 
Come tiny lords, and ladies, and pages ; 

And the bedpost turns to a willow tree, 

And at last I seem myself to be 

An azure lassie wandering through 

That beautiful, queer, little land of blue. 


—Ludovick. 


TRANSPLANTING A TREE. 
Tue Laird of Dumbiedikes, when on his deathbed, 
said to his son Jock, “ When ye hae naething else to 
do, ye may be aye sticking in a tree; it will be grow- 
ing, Jock, when ye’re sleeping.” Scott himself fol- 
lowed the advice of Dumbiedikes, and many is the 
tree still st nding at Abbotsford planted by his own 
hand. No occupation better becomes a gentleman 
than this. What Scottish lord is there in our day 
who has planted so many thousand trees over the 
bare hills of his vast estates? ’Twas a nobler thing 
of Frederic Tudor to plant 10,000 trees in our Nahant 
than it is of Gladstone to cut down his oaks at Ha- 
warden; and the gift of John Bromfield, merchant, 
of $10,000 to Newburyport for the planting and care 
of trees in that city deserves more by far of mankind 
than the winning of the battle of Sedan. That great 
and thriving grove of white pines planted by Walden 


Pond on Emerson’s land by Henry David Thoreau— 
how it increases one’s respect for that manly Aris- 
trides of Concord, the author of ‘“ Walden,” as one 
feasts the eye with its now magnificent branchery ! 


And there was old “Johnny Appleseed,” of 
Ohio. Who bas not heard of him, and his life-long 
peregrinations as a planter of apple trees—of his old 
clothes and old horse and his river-side nurseries of 
young trees? Old Johnny was not so very daft after 
all, and his memory is cherished on hundreds of 
farms in the West, where his orchards are to-day the 
source of wealth. 

But ’tis a nice art and a delicate to transplant a tree 
or shrub. A tree is a sort of stationary animal, 
thrusting itself deep into the soil, and drawing its 
nourishment from air and soil both. It has a thous- 
and little barnacle hands opening and shutting in the 
air, and athousand mouths in its feet. It is a sort of 
vegetable hydroid community, or compound individ- 
ual. And, as in the case of the pelagic animal, to dif- 
ferent members of a tree different functions are as- 
signed ; but you cannot amputate or wound any part 
of the delicate organism without injuring the whole. 
What is needed in transplanting a tree is patience, 
and again patience. 

Properly, only a middle-aged man can plant a 
tree; he alone has acquired the restraining touch and 
the loving care requisite to success. Ha, there, be 
careful what you do! Don’t break off that long-run- 
ning root! Followit up, tenderly, slowly; loosen the 
earth in advance with a spading-fork or trowel ; don’t 
begrudge the time. You can no more expect your 


p or 
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plant to show vigorous growth if you chop off its feet 
than you would expect your son to be indifferent to 
having one foot of his right leg and several toes of his 
left chopped off, with one or two fingers of one hand, 
and at the same time to suffer deep wounds in other 
parts of his body. The writer was told by John Bur- 
roughs that the Virginia creeper that covers his house 
in front was transplanted by him with such care in 
following up the roots that it ran up to the eaves the 
first year. And anybody can change the habitat or 
locality of any tree or bush without the plant feeling 
it at all—by proper care. Begin this work early in 
the spring—last of April or first of May. Dig a hole 
of ample size, place in it the tree, just a little lower 
than it originally stood, spread out all the fine root- 
lets, fill in pulverized earth until half of all is in, 
then pour ina pail of water and allow all to settle. 
This is to pack the earth around the fine rootlets 
Then fill in the rest of the soil and trample down 
hard (unless the soil isa heavy clay). If the roots 
have been curtailed at all, cut off from the branchery 
about the same quantity as the tree has lost in the 
roots ; otherwise the decimated rootage will exhaust 
itself in trying to supply sap and mineral matter to 
more foliage than it is capable of doing. For the cir- 
culation of sap in a tree is precisely like that of the 
blood in an animal body; each holds in solution and 
is the vehicle of solid nutrient particles, and the 
source of food supply must be equal to the want of 
the structure to be supplied, or atrophy and stunted 
life will be the result. Roots of a tree when out of 
the ground should always be kept moist and away 
from the sun; they will keep better “ heeled in,” 7. e., 
covered with fresh soil, than in any other way. A 
light mulch around the tree when planted will keep 
the soil moist, if the weather promises to be dry. 

The abandoned farms of New England—what 
shall be done with them? Plant a goodly part of 
’em in trees! It will pay, no matter whether you are 
a young man oran old. Buy, for a song, that well- 
cleared old farm you wot of. Plant ten or twenty 
acres with young white or honey locust trees, close 
together, and ten or twenty acres with sugar maples. 
No Northern tree grows more rapidly than the locust, 
and few are more valuable in the market for fence 
posts. As for the sugar maples, suppose it true that 
you may not personally live to utilize them for sugar- 
making, you have at any rate a valuable property 
every year growing more valuable. And in the case 
of both kinda of trees mentioned, remember there is 
no expense for manure from year to year. Only keep 
the cattle off, and cultivate a little till the trees get a 
start, i. ¢.,if you plant small trees, as it will pay better 
todo. It would be well to plant the trees from the 
seed in a nursery of your own, to save expense.— 
Boston Transcript. 


For this is Love’s nobility,— 

Not to scatter bread and gold, 

Goods and raiment bought and sold ; 
But to hold fast his simple sense, 
And speak the speech of innocence. 
For he that feeds men serveth few : 


He serves all who dare be true. 
— Emerson. 
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THE SMALLER FOR THE GREATER. 
SEVERAL years ago a public-spirited man, who had 
the intellectual interests of the community in which 
he lived very much at heart, was eager to carry 
through a plan, involving an expenditure of public 
money, which he believed would tend directly and 
powerfully to increase the intelligence of the com- 
munity. After a hard struggle he was defeated, and 
went away heavy of heart and disposed to be rather 
critical of his fellow citizens. The idea, however, al- 
though rejected in its first practical form,had found its 
way into the thoughts of the people. It became a 
matter of common talk. Several years went by ; the 
community became more and more accustomed to 
the new idea, and at last they gave it practical shape 
in a form far more imposing, beautiful, and every 
way worthy than the projector himself had first pro- 
posed. This is a common experience. It is recorded 
here simply as an encouragement to those who are 
meeting the first pain of some disappointment. In 
this case the disappointment of the projector was 
the first step toward the realization of his idea in an 
altogether larger form than he dreamed of ; a similar 
experience is constantly coming to people in every 
walk of life. A man misses the place for which he 
had worked, and feels bitter disappointment in con- 
sequence ; but discovers, years after, that in missing 
that place he was only holding himself open for 
something better and altogether higher. It is the 
greatest of all mistakes to pass judgment upon our 
lives from day to day, or upon life itself from year to 
year. What is happening all the time within our 
own knowledge is happening on an immense scale 
beyond the narrow boundaries of our vision. God is 
continually making our personal disappointments 
and the shattering of our plans open doors through 
which we pass into better things than we dreamed 
of; and while we are lamenting what seems to us 
the defeat of our life, he is preparing, just beyond our 


vision, its supreme and final triumph-—Christian 
Union. 


VALUE OF SINCERITY IN PREACHING. 
PosTURING assumption, artificial sainthood, will avail 
no one long, and even eloquence and learning, with- 
out sincerity, will produce no real effect. “ Why to 
thee? why to thee?” said the burly and handsome 
Fra Masseo to poor, ragged, emaciated Francis of As- 
sissi. “I say, why should all the world come after 
thee, and every one desire to see and hear and obey 
thee? Thou art not handsome, thou are not learned, 
thou art not noble; therefore, why to thee? Why 
does all the world run after thee?” But even as he 
spoke the words the good-humored brother knew that 
the answer was not far to seek. It lay in the person- 
ality, the intensity of devotion, the depths of self- 
sacrifice, which were the secrets of the age-long influ- 
ence of the sweet saint who took forsaken poverty to 
be his bride.— Farrar. 


“Tr is not enough to have religion; religion must 
have us so that it enters the shop as well as the 
shrine, the daily life as well as the hour of devo- 
tion.”—Jewish Messenger. 
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WOMEN AND CITY GOVERNMENT. 
In a recent issue of the N. Y. Voice, “ Rotator” 
states four objections to woman suffrage. His first 
point is that “ the safety of society lies in the exalta- 
tion of the family as the integral factor on which 
government is built.” 

That “ the safety of society lies in the exaltation 
of the family,” we should all agree. That the family 
is or ever can be “ the integral factor on which gov- 
ernment is built,” is a mistake. There is no country 
where suffrage is given to every head of a family and 
to no one else. With us, the unmarried boy of 
twenty-one, and the confirmed bachelor of ninety 
have votes, while the widow with young children, 
the undoubted head of a family, has none. No one 
would seriously claim that unmarried men ought to 
be excluded from suffrage, or that the widower who 
has lost his wife and children should lose his vote 
also, because he is no longer the bead of a family. 
Again, no matter how many men over twenty-one 
there may be in a household, each of them hasa 
vote to represent his own opinion. With us, the 
political unit is not the family, but the male indi- 
vidual. 

A little reflection shows that in matters of opinion 
and belief, the unit must necessarily be the individ- 
ual, not the family. Wendell Phillips pointed ont 
that fiercer wars have been waged over religion than 
over politics, yet no one thinks the unity of the fam- 


ily is imperilled because we recognize the right of | 


the wife to choose her own religious faith. This re- 
ligious freedom elevates the home instead of degrad- 
ing it. In general, the home in every country is ex- 
alted just in proportion to the degree in which the 
freedom and individuality of women are recognized 
—Turkey being at one end of the scale and America 
at the other. The household ought to be a unit in 
affection, but it cannot always be a unit in opinion 
and belief. It is as needless to require the family to 
bea political unit as to require it to be a religious unit. 

But, if husband and wife do not always think 
alike, will they not quarrel? A couple who are sen- 
sible and good-natured will not quarrel because they 
may occasionally be unable to think alike upon politi- 
cal questions. A couple who are not sensible and 
good-natured are certain to quarrel anyway—if not 
about politics, then about something else. The hus- 
pand who thinks he could not refrain from quarreling 
with his wife if she did not invariably agree with 
him about public questions, shows that Turkish ideas 
are not yet wholly educated out of him. 

2. “ Rotator” says: “ The affairs with which gov- 
ernment has chiefly to deal are affairs in which wo- 
man cannot well participate.” He says that pave- 
ments are laid, buildings erected, sewers and aque- 
ducts constructed, ferries and railways run, etc., ex- 
clusively by men. He enumerates the divisions of 
municipal government, and asks: “ What is there, 
among the affairs with which municipal government 
is called upon to deal, in which woman has or should 
have an active participation, except to share in the 
reeults? ” 

By “ having an active participation ” is meant, it 
must be remembered, not doing these things, but 
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helping to select the men who are to have charge of 
them. What the voter needs is not a personal 
knowledge of how to build sewers, construct aque- 
ducts, run law courts, ete. If it were, the butcher, 
the baker, the grocer, the shoemaker, the dry-goods 
merchant—the average voter, in short—would have 
to plead ignorance, as well as the average woman. 
What is needed is sufficient judgment and common 
sense to elect honest men to office to attend to these 
things. p 

The prime qualifications in a municipal voter are 
the ability to tell a good man from a bad one, and 
the conscience to prefer the former. In these re- 
spects women are not deficient. As the Evening Post 
lately said, “ They know a ‘ Jake’ ora‘ Mike’ when 
they see him far better than a man does, and hate 
his works and ways with a secret virulénce of which 
most men are incapable.” 

It is also a mistake to assume that the material 
interests are the only important interests with which 
government has to deal. The repairing of sewers, 
the cleaning of streets, the protection of the citizens 
from physical nuisances, are important ; but not more 
so than the honest carrying out of the city ordin- 
ances against gambling dens, houses of ill-fame, and 
similar moral nuisances. In most large cities, the or- 
dinances relating to the moral health of the city are 
dead letters. If the mayor depended for his re elec- 
tion upon a constituency half of whom were mothers, 
this would not be the case. In the supervision of 
hospitals and asylums, the care of the poor, etc., the 
help of women would be extremely valuable. “ Ro- 
tator’”’ mentions the police department, also, as one 
in which women have no proper part; but the need 
of police matrons is as notorious as the difficulty of 
securing them. Even in the strictly material inter- 
ests of the city women are vitally concerned. It is 
true, men build the sewers; but if they are badly 
built, women as well as men have to breathe sewer 
gas. Men clean the streets; but if they are badly 
cleaned, women as well as men have to walk through 
the filth. Men construct the aqueducts ; but if they 
are ill-constructed, women as well as men must drink 
poisonous water. It might as wel! be said that wo- 
men ought not to vote on the liquor question because 
liquor is mainly sold by men and mainly consumed 
by men, and the women merely “share in the re- 
sults.” Precisely because they do share in the re- 
sults, and above all, because they are obliged to help 
pay the bills, their property being taxed like that of 
the men to pay for all these things, women are enti- 
tled to a voice in choosing the persons who shall con- 
trol these matters. 

3. “ Rotator” says: “ Just to the degree that wo- 
man fulfills her highest duties as mother and wife, is 
she unfitted for political duties. The more she de- 
votes herself to the home, the further she is drawn 
from the knowledge which is required for intelligent 
participation in public work.” 

This is assuming that a woman best fuifills her 
duties as a mother and wife by absorbing herself so 
completely in domestic matters as to be oblivious of 
everything outside ; that the model wife and mother 
is one who knows nothing of public questions, and 
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takes no interest in the good or bad government of 
the city where she lives. A woman need not cease 
to be domestic because she is also patriot, and takes 
an intelligent interest in public questions. Such a 
woman will be a more rational companion for her 
husband, and a broader-minded mother for her chil- 
dren. Mrs. Zerelda G. Wallace, from whom Gen. 
Lew Wallace drew the portrait of the mother in 
“ Ben Hur,” lays stress upon this point in her lecture 
on “A Whole Humanity.” According to her, women 
owe the men of their families mental and spiritual 
companionship, not merely “ darned lace and crazy- 
quilts.” Judge Kingman of Wyoming, says: “I 
never heard a man complain that his wife was less 
interested in domestic affairs because she had the 
right to vote and took an interest in making the 
community respectable.” 

4. “ Rotator’s” final objection is that women 
cannot help to enforce law. “Any male citizen,” he 
says, “is subject to a summons from the sheriff to 
assist him in the execution of the law.” 

But it is not any and every male citizen who is so 
subject ; it is only the able-bodied male citizens. So 
long as hundreds of thousands of men who are in- 
firm or past the fighting age are permitted to vote, 


some better reason must be found for excluding wo- | 


men than the fact that women are non-combatants. 
In time of peace, not one man in a hundred ever 
takes part in the forcible execution of the law. That 
is all done by the police; and the police are hired 
with tax money levied equally upon the property of 
men and women. In time of war, it is true, a large 
number of men go into the army; but women ren- 
der service equally important to the country in a 
different way. To quote again from Mrs. Wallace, it 
is women who bring all the soldiers into the world, 
and this ought in fairness to be regarded as an equiva- 
lent for the military service from which the mothers 
of men are exempt. 

Twenty-five years ago, women, with trifling ex- 
ceptions, could not vote anywhere. To-day they 
have school suffrage in twenty-three States, full suf- 
frage in Wyoming, municipal suffrage in Kansas, 
and municipal suffrage (single women and widows) 
throughout England, Scotland, Canada, and most of 
the British provinces. The common sense of the 
world is slowly but steadily working around to a be- 
lief in women suffrage: and the threatened evils 
have not appeared anywhere. In England, Mr. Glad- 
stone says women exercise municipal suffrage “ with- 
out detriment, and with great advantage.” In Kan- 
sas they have banded themselves with the best men, 
and have in many cases actually put an end to abuses 
in municipal government with which men alone had 
failed to cope. And if equal suffrage impaired the 
harmony and happiness of the home, is it likely that 
the men of Wyoming, after twenty years’ experience, 
would have voted to continue the system ? An ounce 
of experience is worth a ton of theory.—Alice Stone 
Blackwell, in N. Y. Voice. 


To do so no more is the truest repentance.— Luther. 





Tue highest exercise of charity is charity toward 
the uncharitable.— Buckminster. 


} 


| a“ boiled chestnut.” 





FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 


THE LAWS OF GOD. 


ALL that has been said as to the inevitable punish- 
ment that follows transgression of the laws which 
have to do with the health and strength of the body 
is entirely applicable to mental health and strength. 
We may note, however, this difference. It is hardly 
possible for the body to become weak and the mind 
still retain its strength; certainly not for any long 
time; but it is quite possible for the mind to be over- 
thrown, as in insanity, or never to have had appreci- 
able strength, as in idiocy, while the body remains 
strong and vigorous. In the case of every man who 
has lived so as to cloud his reason or weaken his will, 
body and mind suffer together; the law of nature 
brings them into judgment ; it is the judgment of 
God. But because the judgment or the punishment 
comes naturally, many do not regard it as coming 
from God. God is not visible to them, not appre- 
hended save in exceptional acts. Without knowing 
it, without intending it, such men practically elimi- 
nate God, and, while insisting on his omnipresence, 
they deny his presence and his power in nearly all 


the phenomena of life-—President Weston, of Union 
College. 


AMERICAN CHESTNUTS. 
Tue Department of Agriculture has recently received 
samples of American chestnuts superior to those of 
foreign growth in both size and flavor, affording a 
striking illustration of the results of culture and se- 
lection. By these means it is believed that the ma- 


| turity of the chestnut likewise may be materially 


hastened. Reports received from various sections of 
the country indicate that the nut may be best pre- 
pared for market by being immersed in boiling 
water for about ten minutes as soon as gathered. 
Wormy nuts will float on the surface and may be re- 
moved; all eggs and larve of insects will be de- 
stroyed ; and the condition of the meat of the nut 
will be so changed that it will not become flinty by 
further curing for winter use, and still be in no wise 
The nuts may be dried in the 
sun or in dry-houses, after being placed in sacks in 
such quantities as to admit of their being spread to 
the thickness of about two inches, the sacks being 
frequently turned and shaken. Dried by this 
method they remain quite tender, retain for a long 
time the qualities that make them desirable in the 
fall, and may be safely stored, but of course will not 
germinate. A bulletin on nut culture is being pre- 
pared by the Division of Pomology, and when pub- 
lished may be obtained by applying to the Secretary 
of Agriculture at Washington, D. C. 


A LIFE without self-examination is not worth liv- 
ing.—Socrates. 





Ir we had a keen vision and feeling of all ordi- 
nary human life, it would be like hearing the grass 
grow and the squirrel’s heart beat, and we should 
die of that roar which lies on the other side of si- 
lence. As it is, the quickest of us walk about well 


wadded with stupidity.—George Eliot. 
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